THE AWAKENING’ 
By JosErpH Hatt Ranson 


THE man pulled up and dismounted to tighten 
the saddle girth. He had done this three times 
during the last day and night, and the enfeebled 
animal unresistingly allowed him to repeat the 
operation. Both were white with dust, but of the 
two the lower animal had borne the brunt of the 
hardship and was the more exhausted. He stag- 
gered slightly as the man wearily drew himself 
back into the saddle and looked about. The man’s 
face was haggard and his lips were dry and cracked 
with the heat. Strapped to the saddle was a 
holster containing a revolver, and on the other side, 
protected by a coat tied around it, was a canteen. 
The horse stood with his head nearly touching his 
knees and his legs apart as if to brace himself. 

The outlook was not cheering. To the left the 
sun was halfway between zenith and horizon, but 
to man and beast his heat seemed as intense as 
when he stood directly above their heads. They 
stood, as it were, in the midst of a great ocean of 
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chalk, with gigantic, undulating billows rolling 
away on every side. One of these had just been 
passed, and now they stood in a hollow surrounded 
by the silent dunes. All day this had been the rou- 
tine of their journey. Up a gentle incline to the 
summit, hoping, praying for a change of view; 
down again on the other side, bitter disappoint- 
ment sharply combating the hope that forced them 
to the next ascent. Now they had stopped again 
to rest the horse and give him a chance to breathe 
more easily the hot, dry air through which the heat 
waves shimmered. An occasional uneasy breeze 
drove the dust into clouds which hovered gro- 
tesquely for a while above the earth, and then, with 
the passing of the wind, settled slowly back. 

The man untied the coat about the canteen and 
unscrewed the top. He tilted it to his lips and al- 
lowed a few drops to trickle through them down 
his throat. Then he screwed the top on again, and, 
holding the canteen to his ear, shook it slightly. 
The easy slush of the liquid told him it filled barely 
half the vessel. He tied the coat carefully about it 
again and strapped it to the saddle. 

He kicked the horse gently in the ribs and tight- 
ened his pull on the rein, but the animal did not 
stir. Again he kicked and a trifle harder, but the 
horse stood with his head drooping listlessly, his 
legs far apart. The man pulled off his hat and 
reaching along the horse’s neck struck him sharply 
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on the ear. The horse started, raised his head a 
trifle, and staggered forward. He took a few hesi- 
tating steps and stumbled, caught himself, 
stumbled again and collapsed. ‘The man cursed 
softly as he dragged his leg from beneath the fallen 
animal. Then he stood up and regarded his ex- 
hausted mount, and his face was haggard with the 
touch of a great fear. He seized the animal’s head 
in desperation and shook him fiercely. The eyes 
opened and looked appealingly and hopelessly at 
the master, but the horse made no move to rise. A 
moment later the look of life went out of his eyes. 

Of a sudden the full horror of the situation came 
upon the man and he caught in his breath quickly, 
leaning his knee against the body of the dead horse. 
The world swam dizzily before his startled, fearful 
eyes. The awful sense of his utter loneliness swept 
over him as a dark cloud. As long as the animal 
life of the horse existed near him—even by this 
knowledge of the existence of another life in the 
midst of the surrounding desolation of non-exist- 
ence—he had been sustained and had not felt the 
touch of absolute loneliness which now overcame 
him. The horse seemed to be the only thing which 
had linked him to the living world that he had lost 
two days before in pursuit of an antelope, which 
had led him out of the timber and across a sweep 
of prairie and finally into the edge of the desert, 
where he had lost it and, endeavoring to retrace his 
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steps, found himself lost too. And now the horse 
was dead. ‘The man shuddered. On horseback he 
had failed to find his way out. Now he was afoot 
and alone. His face was drawn with the anguish 
of foreboding. Despite the heat a sort of ague 
possessed him and he shivered. 

He stood up and shook himself. This was the 
part of a woman, a child. The world knew him 
as a man, a strong man, with will and brain and 
endurance. Even the cowboys had failed to break 
his spirit by long, arduous rides, bucking devil 
horses, and the vigils of the roundup. He had al- 
ways been a rule unto himself, acknowledging none 
higher, God nor man. And here he was whimper- 
ing over a dead cayuse. 

“Hell!” he muttered. His voice rasped sharply 
in the stillness, and his throat ached with the dry- 
ness. 

He unstrapped the coat which held and _ pro- 
tected the canteen, tied it carefully so as to leave 
a sling for the shoulder, and threw it across his 
arm. Then he slipped the holster and revolver 
from the other side of the saddle. There was noth- 
ing else to take. He drew the revolver from its 
case and examined it carefully, turning the 
evlinder methodically and peering into each suc- 
ceeding empty chamber until he came to the last, 
which was not empty. He turned it three cham- 
bers farther on, and throwing the heavy belt and 
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holster aside, slipped the weapon into his trousers 
pocket. 

Upon the first swell of the sand plain the man 
came to a halt, and shading his eyes, searched the 
shimmering distances on every side for a sign of 
the longed-for timber or the full, grassy swell of 
the prairie. ‘The sun was now well on the way to 
setting and the figure of the man cast its long, dis- 
torted shadow over the sparkling silica almost to 
the body of the horse. Miles stretched on miles of 
shimmering, brilliant, scintillating crystal. 

The man turned to the right. He walked easily 
save for the shifting footing in some places where 
the sand was loose, but he unconsciously bent his 
head so that the hat-brim might shade his face. 
The heat burned through his shoes, and even this 
part of the day, which should be the coming of the 
cool, was terribly, unbearably hot. He kept his 
eyes steadily to the front, pursuing a direct course, 
shifting only when the footing seemed better or the 
impulse directed. He determined to follow a 
straight line, which would either lead him out or .. . 
He shuddered. Ah, but he would come out. But 
when? And would the water last? And would 
his strength hold out? His hand strayed to the 
trousers pocket. If the worst came—there was 
still one chamber loaded. He paused. Before him 
lay the skeleton of a cow or of a deer or some wild 
thing. He remembered having seen this before. 
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Up the next rise slowly, with dragging step, then 
down—and there before him lay the horse, and 
the empty holster by its side. 

Sprawled beside the body of the dead cayuse, 
giving no more evidence of life than a scarcely per- 
ceptible rise and fall of the breast, his mouth wide, 
the scorched lips drinking in the night-cooled air 
after the fiery inhalations of the day, the man slept 
heavily. ‘The moon rose higher and higher, and 
the world stretched white and ghostlike, about the 
two silent, prostrate forms. Finally he shivered 
and opened his eyes. It was cold. He closed his 
eyes again and drew his coat about him. What 
did it mean? Was this another ghastly dream, or 
was he dead? He sat up, and his hand brushed 
the head of the animal beside him. He felt in- 
stinctively for his watch. It was running heedless 
of temperature, and registered three o’clock. The 
moon was now nearing the horizon. He marked 
its position with his eye. Then he drew himself 
into a standing position. He was stiff and the air 
was cold. He was revived to a great extent, how- 
ever, and his skin felt cooled, his lips no longer 
baked and cracked. He picked up the canteen 
and shook it. It was alarmingly loud in its 
response. He stood for a moment, and attempted 
to read direction in the desert sands. Then he set 
out determinedly and hopefully to utilize this 
period of coolness in a last grim struggle for life. 
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He grudged every minute of the passing cool- 
ness, every breath of the night air. But when the 
sun at last came lifting over the sand hills, there 
was still no sign of the prairie, no line of timber 
on the sky. The man threw the canteen over the 
other shoulder and pushed on doggedly. He 
walked with his head down, dreading the relentless 
heat that grew in intensity with every step. The 
chill fled from the air; the sun, rising, seemed to 
come closer at every stride. 

At first he watched the sun climbing higher and 
higher, coming nearer and nearer, to his fevered 
brain growing hotter and hotter. It seemed to 
spring upward and nearer in a fiendish sort of way 
that fascinated the man, even as it scorched him 
and dried his lips and withered his strength. He 
began to wonder vaguely how near it would come 
before his clothing would blaze. He did not look 
at his watch again, marking the time by the ap- 
proach of the sun, as a prisoner at the last marks 
the time he is yet to live by the footfalls of his 
jailer approaching to lead him to the scaffold. 

He began to notice a falling off of the sand and 
an increase in the number of stones. They were 
white mostly, here and there a colored one, some 
reaching a fair size. 

The man’s mind was muddled; his brain was on 
fire. He rebelled against this for a time, for he 
was accustomed to work every problem of what- 
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ever character out for himself, in terms of his own 
making, to his own satisfaction. It was _ this 
faculty of mastering difliculties that had made him 
his position in the world, and that, too, had made 
for him his own religion as well as his own leader- 
ship and power. It was this strong mind that had 
led him to question the very foundation of things, 
openly to express a disbelief, nay, a positive denial 
ot the existence of a deity. And now for the first 
time this coadjutor had failed him, and he stumbled 
aimlessly along over the scattered gravel and loose 
sand, without thought, without motive, vaguely 
conscious of his own existence, wondering at his 
own movement and the utter absence of other mov- 
ing things. 

Presently his foot caught on a rock of larger 
size than usual and he fell headlong, bruising his 
right arm and cutting a gash in his forehead. He 
lay stunned for a while, and when his senses re- 
turned to him his arm throbbed painfully and his 
forehead was damp. He brushed the hair back 
with his hand, and it came back red. 

The canteen lay a few feet away and he pain- 
fully crawled toward it. When he had unscrewed 
the top and tilted the vessel to his lips, a bare 
mouthful gurgled between them down his parched 
throat. He drained it and threw the empty flask 
to the ground. The sun was now almost directly 
above his head and the world danced away on every 
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side in shimmering waves of heat. The man’s eyes 
were bloodshot and sore, and a look of desperation, 
a kind of insanity, shone in their watery pupils. 
He put his hand to the trousers pocket. It was 
empty. Again to be sure of no deception, and then 
a feverish search of all the pockets, with the same 
result. A panic seized him and he almost tore the 
clothing from him in frenzy. He staggered to his 
feet and gazed wildly about him. A dozen feet 
away rose the stone whose treachery had caused 
his downfall. Closer the discarded canteen lay 
upon the sand and mocked him. He searched 
about in a widening circle, eagerly as one search- 
ing for a lost treasure, his back bent far over, his 
head almost to the waist, the hungry, insane eyes 
searching every foot of earth. He forgot the heat, 
the brilliancy of the sand which smarted his eyes, 
the discomfort of his bowed limbs. Further and 
further he drew away from the canteen and the 
sharp, projecting stone, searching hurriedly, 
wildly, insanely, for the missing weapon. It lay 
peacefully oblivious of its owner, brightly reflect- 
ing the fierce sunlight, back in the hollow by the 
body of the horse. But the man did not know this, 
and he continued the vain search on and on until 
he was exhausted and fell again, this time from his 
own lack of strength, sitting down suddenly in the 
sand, panting, wearied, defeated. 

When he rose again and staggered forward the 
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canteen was nowhere to be seen. ‘The man did not 
notice this. He had forgotten the canteen, for- 
gotten everything save the horror of the prospect 
that he faced. He did not look about him. He 
walked or rather limped forward, with head 
lowered and hands limply hanging by his side. 
The heat was fiercer now than ever before, but the 
man noticed no change. He seemed always to have 
been walking in the edge of a great fire, which al- 
most singed him and which made him very thirsty. 
His mouth was open and the lips were turning 
back in a fierce simulation of a smile which was 
not a smile, only the effect of the heat. The lips 
were dry and cracked and the dryness extended 
beyond them to the mouth. He felt but one desire, 
the longing for water. He could not even formu- 
late the idea of this desire in his own mind. There 
was something somewhere that could stop the burn- 
ing in the throat and ease the pain of the parching 
lips. And to this he struggled on. 

The man’s mind wandered to the life he had 
made for himself. It was a long time since he had 
left it all, it must be almost a hundred years now, 
yes, fully a hundred years, for he had been walking 
through the fire so long, so long. He remembered 
faintly, as from an infinite past, some of the things 
he had done, some of the things he had said, one 
particular speech he had made at a select gather- 
ing of friends, when he had spoken sarcastically of 
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the credulous, garrulous world of fools out of which 
they had risen, fools who made much of a superior 
Being, whom the select gathering of friends knew 
as a myth, a kind of hoax. And he remembered 
a paper he had written, which had been spitefully 
criticised by this garrulous world of fools, and had 
marked him as a disbeliever, as they said, an atheist. 
Also there came into his mind a memory of the 
woman. Ah—there was the one thing he had re- 
gretted. For she was of that world of fools who 
did not understand. He would not think of her. 
He had chosen between her and his philosophy. 
Love! Ah, but that was a weakness as great as 
the other. And he was strong. 

Suddenly the train of thought ceased and faintly 
he seemed to hear the trickling of water as from 
a rocky cleft upon a base of stone. He turned in 
the direction of the sound and attempted to hasten 
his footsteps, but the trickling came again and 
louder from the left. Again he turned and again 
the egging gurgle came from the left. He com- 
pleted the circle in search of the sound, and then 
it gurgled fainter and fainter and his straining ear 
lost the last sound. 

Again the sun was drawing to the west. The 
man kept his eyes on the ground, never raising his 
head, back bent, shoulders sagging, chin lowered. 
There was no life or spring to the step, only a 
labored dragging forward of the feet. A weight 
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pressed sharply upon the man’s breast, as if a mon- 
ster hand were pressing, pressing, crushing in the 
bones. ‘The thirst had almost ceased to vex him 
now, its acuteness was gone; the man had about 
forgotten it. All the blood of his body seemed to 
have risen and filled his head and to be now boiling 
and bubbling, seeking an exit. The sweat ran un- 
noted from his forehead, and the dust, stirred by 
the shambling feet, rose and united with the sweat 
to form a thin mud which lined and spotted his face 
gruesomely, like a kind of natural, self-applying 
war paint. 

Dimly a thought struggled in the man’s brain. 
He almost grasped it, when it slipped away, only 
to return again and again, until at last it came full- 
fledged before him. It was the thought of the end 
of it all. He put his hand to the trousers pocket, 
then slowly, almost indifferently continued the 
search through the remaining pockets of his cloth- 
ing. ‘Then he remembered having done this before. 
He started on again mechanically, but the thought 
started too and kept itself before his mind’s eye, 
and nagged him, and worried him, and frightened 
him. Actually frightened him, this thought of 
death, of the passing from the vital to some other 
state. He remembered having argued once that there 
was no other state, that past vitality was nonentity. 
He thought now of the probability of another 
existence. Of course there could be none; but why 
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then did he go on through the fire? The end would 
be the same finally; why this effort? He thought 
he would stop and—but the weapon was gone now; 
death must come to him through thirst, the burn- 
ing, the fever, the weakness. And even had he 
still the weapon, he wondered, could he voluntarily 
pass into a state of nothingness? Or could he face 
death, could he sit down and wait for it without 
a struggle? The human in him shrank, as ever 
weak humanity must shrink before the face of the 
decrees of God. He could not die; and so he 
struggled on. 

The man’s progress was growing slower, every 
hour the effort became feebler and more labored. 
He dragged one foot after the other, each step rais- 
ing a puff of white dust, until his trail was marked 
a hundred yards behind by a light cloud. His head 
was far over now and his mouth was open all the 
time. He breathed sharply and fitfully, and his 
arms hung dangling at his side, every muscle re- 
laxed, the fingers apart. 

The afternoon passed, the sun sinking slowly to 
the west, as if loath to leave its victim the short 
respite of night. But the man kept on after the 
sun had set, through the long twilight, knowing 
nothing, caring nothing, performing, as a piece of 
mechanism, his appointed task of moving, moving 
on. Each step grew feebler, each foot of sand 
drew itself out longer before him; his breathing 
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was painful now and his legs trembled and wabbled 
under him, until at last they separated and would 
not come together again. He did not fall forward. 
His legs gave way beneath him and he sank easily 
upon the sand in a huddled heap and lay there in a 
stupor. 

When the man awoke his mind was clearer, but 
he was weak, so weak that he simply opened his 
eyes without changing his position, and looked into 
the face of the moon which stood directly above 
him and seemed to be watching over him in silent 
vigil as he slept. The whole heavens lay stretched 
before him as he lay face upward in the night. To 
the left Orion’s belt of brilliants burned and danced 
in one straight, never-varying line, and out beyond 
the Scorpion curled his jeweled tail in arrogance. 
The Milky Way marked its brilliant corridor 
across the face of heaven, and low upon the horizon 
Jupiter was passing lesser luminaries grandly in 
his descent. And thrown in glittering chaos upon 
the black, enclosing mantle of the night, the million 
million stars sparkled and danced and disappeared 
and flashed back again in brilliance, varying in 
color, bewildering in number, delighting in their 
remoteness and the mysteries they made. 

Upon the earth rested the peace and serenity 
of glorious, soundless night. The silence pressed 
upon the man, now that his brain was working 
again to some extent, and made him restless, fear- 
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ful. He seemed to have awakened in the midst 
of a long-dead world, a burnt-out planet, whereon 
the other bodies of the universe looked in sympathy 
and sadness. A star flashed suddenly full across 
the face of heaven, leaving behind a glowing trail 
of fire that burned a golden thread across the black 
and faded, faded back again to night. Not a 
breath stirred upon the land, not a sound broke the 
stillness of the midnight hour. It was a glorious, 
awesome, magnificent, grandly silent spectacle; yet 
over all there was a grand and stately order. The 
bigness of it, the mystery of it, the profound com- 
plexity of it all, awed the man, and he felt at once 
the insignificance of his own small self amid these 
monuments of ages gone and yet to be. 

The man lay in rapt awe, gazing wide-eyed upon 
the handiwork of the One he had denied, had 
scoffed at and forsworn. The presumption of his 
life upon the earth came to him now in its full hor- 
ror, and he shivered at the thought. Weakly, 
tremulously he raised his arms in silent worship, 
not blindly, but knowingly, as one who has been 
walking in the darkness and comes forth into the 
light. Deep from out his blasted soul came the 
cry to Godhead, stifled yet struggling forth, the 
ery of the generations of his kind, of the dream 
shapes and phantom forms who had worshiped be- 
fore him, squatting on their haunches down 
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through the dim vista of the centuries, crying out 
to the Unseen that is Power. 

So passed the night. At dawn the man turned 
painfully upon his face, and more painfully lifted 
himself by slow degrees to his feet. F.ven then he 
staggered and fell back. Again he tried it, and the 
strength came back to him enough for him to keep 
his legs. He started forward, tottering, stagger- 
ing, falling. But each time he gained his feet 
again. The strength of a new purpose urged him 
now. He would get back, he must get back, and 
undo the deeds of those dark, unseeing years. 
Fools! Ah, he had been the greatest. And he 
would find Her again, and mend the broken home, 
and mend the broken heart, for she had loved him 
with all his great folly. 

Presently his foot caught and he fell again, 
heavily. The fall stunned him slightly and he lay 
stretched with hands far extended. As his senses 
returned he became conscious that his left hand 
grasped something that was not sand. He pulled 
himself forward and examined it curiously. It was 
a tuft of dry grass, dead, parched, brittle in his 
hand. But it was grass and it was rooted, for, 
though the blades were broken in his grasp, the 
stubble left held firmly. The man scrambled awk- 
wardly and painfully to his feet. To his right a 
few yards was another tuft, and directly to his 
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front another still. His progress was faster now, 
though more painful and with more frequent falls. 
The heat was growing intense, but the grass tufts 
gained frequency as he advanced. 

His foot kicked something in the dust that 
glistened in the glare of the sun. He stooped and 
picked it up, turning it over carefully. It was the 
metal shell of a Winchester cartridge, of a late 
manufacture, such as he had brought with him to 
the West. He remembered that it was of a lighter 
design than those used by the cowboys, and that 
they had never seen any like it before. A little 
further on he found a deep impression where a 
horse had stumbled. He remembered that his 
cayuse had almost fallen as he dashed wildly in 
pursuit of the fleeing antelope. Another bright 
speck; another shell of the same mold as the first. 

His brain was reeling again in mad orgy. The 
thirst was not troubling him now, but the weakness 
was gaining. His progress was slackening, his 
falling more and more frequent. His vision was 
clouded by a mist that swam before him, sometimes 
close, sometimes receding far away, but ever re- 
turning. It receded now and he saw a cloud, as of 
dust, on the horizon. The dust cloud advanced, 
grew. Then the mist closed in again and shut it 
from his view. He staggered on weakly, like a 
drunken man. It was a paradoxical similitude, 
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this stagger of the man who had naught to drink 
to one who has drunk too freely. He fell now 
every few steps, and his forward movement re- 
solved itself into crawling. But he kept at it, even 
after he could not get his legs again, crawling pain- 
fully, dragging himself on all fours, toward the 
vision of the dust cloud. Even the crawling grew 
too much for him. He rested frequently, crawling 
a few yards, then lying still, then crawling on 
again. He had advanced but a foot the last time 
and had stopped utterly exhausted. He was feebly 
clutching at the ground with his hands to pull him- 
self forward again, when the dust cloud was upon 
him, and two men sprang from their saddles and 
knelt above him. 

“Water!” His parched lips formed the word, 
though no sound came from the blistered throat. 
One of the men put a canteen to his lips, and he 
made no effort to swallow, letting the liquid find 
its unimpeded way down his throat. Then he sank 
back. 

When the man awoke he was in bed in his own 
room at the ranch house. He lay looking at the 
ceiling for a long time. Outside all was quiet. 
The men were away at this hour. His meditation 
was undisturbed. Beside him, upon a chair, was a 
glass of water. The sight of it made him thirsty, 
and he made to reach it. He was surprised at the 
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weakness that was on him. He lay back wearily 
and regarded the ceiling again, listlessly. ‘The 
ceiling was quite rough, being composed of un- 
smoothed boards nailed across the rafters, with 
great cracks here and there. Also it was black with 
dirt, and clogged with cobwebs. But the man did 
not notice this. He could not have said whether 
the room was ceiled at all. 

He lay very still, with a sheet drawn over him 
and his arms extended out, leaving his shoulders 
uncovered. A great weariness was on him; every 
muscle was resting. He was very comfortable. It 
was good not to feel compelled to move—with noth- 
ing to do but think. 

The man’s eves closed, but he was not asleep. 
He was wondering at the simplicity of it all, the 
beautiful simplicity of the thing that he had set 
himself against, of the thing that he had learned. 
He understood how She had felt now, and even 
in his great weariness he flushed at the thought of 
his folly, that folly which had meant so little and 
had cost so dear. 

He remembered the day when he had courted 
her in the old Virginia village, with the mountain 
thrusting its shoulder into the sky toward the west, 
and the old dust road following its aimless mean- 
derings between the wheat fields. They were 
loitering along the same old road, the boy and girl, 
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and the shadows were creeping over the world, for 
the sun had already sunk behind the mountain. 
He remembered how she had looked that day, and 
to his imaginative nostrils came again the faint 
perfume of the apple blossoms she had carried in 
her hand. He had loved her and had told her, and 
she had loved him too. 

He had begun the trouble by seeking to recon- 
struct the whole fabric of humanity, to tear down 
the oldest barrier between humanity and bestiality. 
For he had declared against religion, which began 
in Eden, and from which came love. He could not 
deny love. That was his first inconsistency. Then 
he had kept on and on, until he believed this poor 
complexity of doubtings to be philosophy. 

Now hc knew it was not philosophy, but bigotry. 

And then the boy had died. That had startled 
him, had grieved him, for he loved the boy very 
dearly. He remembered the night the boy had 
died, with his mother sitting dry-eyed by, holding 
the cold hand and pressing it tightly between her 
two. The man had wondered. Her silent grief 
had awed him, frightened him. He knew this was 
the kind of grief that kills. Then he had come and 
led her away, and had made the great mistake. 
For he thought to comfort her with his philosophy 
of non-existence beyond the flesh. He had told her 
that the boy was better off, that he had escaped 
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the hardships of the world and its sorrows—and 
that now he was gone back again into the nothing- 
ness whence he came. But the woman had 
cried out in horror, and flung off his arm, and her 
cheeks were crimson as she almost shrieked: 

“Is nothing sacred to you? Oh, how can you, 
how can you?” 

And then had come the tears and she had rushed 
away from him. He had not seen her since that 
night. 

The man opened his eyes again and saw the 
rough ceiling above him. What a fool he had been! 
How near had he come to wrecking forever a life. 
He moved restlessly. A heavy step sounded in 
the hall and one of the men entered. 

“Want anything, sir?” he asked. Then he saw 
the glass of water and handed it to the man in bed. 

“Yer was purty nigh all in when we sighted yer, 
sir. Purty nigh all in.” 

“Yes,” said the man in bed. Then he raised him- 
self ever so slightly. “I would like to send a tele- 
gram. Can you take it?” 

“Well, there ain’t none here but me ter wait on 
yer, sir. But if yer kin sorter git along tell the 
boys come in, I guess I kin ride over to Spivey 
Junction an’ git the agent ter send er fer ye. It’s 
a purty good ride, but I kin make it back here by 
midnight, I reckon.” 
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THe AWAKENING 


The man in the bed told the other where to find 
paper and pencil. Then he wrote, slowly, weakly, 
laboredly. And the message that he sent was this: 


“T have seen that which no man could show me. 
I return soon.” 


It was directed to his wife. And in the great 
peace that lay upon him, he knew that she would 
forgive. 
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